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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF PAUL CUF- 
FEE, THE INTERESTING NEGRO NA- 
VIGATOR. 

* Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor." 

Ghat. 

Published by the Delaware Society, for 
the abolition of Slavery. 

THE father of the subject of this 
memoir, was a native of Africa, 
and brought as a slave into Massachu- 
setts ; he was owned by a person named 
Slocum, and remained in slavery a con- 
siderable portion of his life. From the 
family to which he belonged, he acquir- 
ed the name of Cuffee Slocum. He 
was a man of an active mind, and habi- 
tuated to industry. Like many of his 
countrymen he possessed a spirit above 
his condition, and although he was di- 
ligent in the business of his master, 
and faithful to his interest, yet he con- 
trived, by great industry and economy, 
to collect money for the purchase of 
his personal liberty. At this time the 
fragments of several Indian tribes, who 
possessed the original right of soil, re- 
sided in the, then, province of Massa- 
chusetts. Cuffee became acquainted 
with a woman belonging to one of 
those tribes, named Meses, and married 
her. He continued in his habits of 
frugality and industry, and by the bles- 
sing of Providence on his labours, he 
was enabled to purchaser farm, of one 
hundred acres, on the West-port river 
in Massachusetts. 

From Cuffee Slocum and Moses 
his wife, ( descended several children. 
It appears that three of their sons are 
farmers, and pcc.npy lands near thjir 
birth place. We are not sufficiently 



acqnainted with their characters to 
speak particularly respecting them. 
While his children were yet young, 
Cuffee died, leaving his property by 
will among them, whom he surnamed 
Cuffee. At this time Paul Cuffee, the 
subject of the present memoir, who 
was born in 1759, was about fourteen 
years of age. Notwithstanding his 
yovfthfulness, he seems to Have been 
burthened with such cares as generally 
require the mental vigour of manhood. 
His portion -of his father's legacy was 
charged with several debts, and the 
care of providing for his mother, and 
younger brothers, rested on his shoul- 
ders. He felt the weight and impor- 
tance of his charge, and he did not, 
like many other persons of a different 
complexion, desert his duty, but re. 
solved, honourably, to exert all his abi- 
lities for the performance of the task 
committed to his hand. At this time 
the products of labour on the farm, 
were not adequate to his wisies nor 
necessities. He perceived that com- 
merce furnished to industry more 
ample rewards than agriculture, and he 
was conscious that he possessed quali- 
ties which, under proper culture, would 
enable him to pursue commercial em- 
ployments with fair prospects of suc- 
cess. A 1 the age of sixteen years he 
entered as a common handonboard of a 
vessel destined tp the Bay of Mexico, 
on a Whaling voyage. He was so 
well pleased with the result of his first 
enterfrize, that he speedily engaged in 
a second of the same kind. After his 
second voyage, being about eighteen 
years of age, he thought himself suffi- 
ciently skilled to enter into business on 
his own account. He laid before his 
elder brother a plan for opening a com- 
mercial intercourse with the state of 
Connecticut. His brother was well 
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pleased with the prospect, they pro. 
cured an open boat and proceeded to 
sea. Here, for the first time, his bro- 
ther found himself exposed to the 
perils of the ocean, and the hazard of 
predatory warfare, which was carried 
On for many leagues along the coast, 
by the Refugees. They had not tra- 
versed many leagues of the sea, when 
his brother's fears began to multiply 
and magnify the dangers ; his courage 
sunk, and he resolved to return. This 
disappointment was a severe trial to a 
young man of Paul's adventurous and 
intrepid spirit, but he was affection- 
ate, and many yeara younger than his 
brother, and he was obliged to submit 
to the determination. Paul returned 
to his farm and laboured diligently in 
his fields, but his mind was frequent- 
ly revolving new schemes, and forming 
new plans of commercial enterprise. 
When he attained twenty years, lie had 
collected materials for another effort — 
he made the attempt — went to sea, and 
lost all the little treasure, which, by 
the sweat of his brow, he had gathered. 
The unfortunate result of his voyage 
would have discouraged a common 
mind from ever engaging in schemes of 
so great hazard, toil, aad uncertainty. 
But Paul possessed that active cou- 
rage which is the natural offspring of a 
mind satisfied of the practicability 
of its plans, and conscious of its power 
to accomplish what it conceives, and 
therefore he resolutely determined to 
persevere in the road which he had 
marked to himself as the way to fortune. 
The necessity of aiding his mother and 
younger brothers was a constant, and 
strong incitement to renew his efforts. 
His funds were not very ample — they 
were not sufficient to purchase a boat 
and cargo. But a bout must be pro- 
cured — for a cargo without a boat 
would be useless, and a boat without 
a cargo would be equally unprofitable. 
In the very outset he felt himself in a 
dilemma— What should he do ? Give 



up all hope of commerce, and return to 
the unproductive labours of his farm ? 
He was not indolent — he felt no aver- 
sion to the toils of employment — they 
were agreeable, but he had proved to 
himself that however diligently he 
should cultivate his fields, they would 
not yield so much profit as would bet- 
ter the condition of himself and family. 
Commerce bid fair to satisfy his wishes. 
If he could once rightly enter on the 
business, by the blessing of Pro vidence, 
he believed his efforts would finally 
succeed. What he was unable to pur- 
chase with money he resolved to ac- 
quire by labour. He saw that his 
own hands were formed like those of 
other men, and if one man could build 
a boat, he concluded that another with 
similar tools might do the same thing. 
He set himself earnestly to work, 
and with his hands formed and com- 
pleted, from keel to gunnel, the much 
desired boat. This boat was without a 
deck but he had been concerned in 
two whaling voyages, and was there- 
fore perfectly skilled in the manage- 
ment of such machines. His cargo 
was carefully arranged in this precious 
boat. He launched into the ocean 
and was steering for the island of Nan- 
tucket, when the Refugee Pirates dis- 
covered, chased, and seized himself and 
treasures. Robbed of every thing, he 
returned home pennyless but not dis- 
couraged. . In a short time he prevail- 
ed with his brother to join him in 
erecting and loading a new boat. 
They proceeded together for Nantuck- 
et, unhappily they struck on a bar, and 
nearly ruined their boat: With their 
own hands they repaired their vessel, 
and without any new disasters reached 
their intended port. But here new 
misfortunes befel him. The Refugees 
were acquainted with his arrival at 
Nantucket, and watched for an oppor- 
tunity to reap, for themselves, the 
harvest of his voyage; they waylaid, 
and seized him, and after robbing him, 
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they cruelly mal-treated his person. 
So many and such various untoward 
events would have extinguished, in the 
breast of almost any common adventur- 
er, every spark of commercial enter- 
prize. Under his numerous and repeat- 
ed discomfitures the courage of most 
persons would have failed ; they would 
have abandoned in despair the trackless 
ocean for the furrowed field, or sunk 
the victims of misfortune. But Paul's 
courage was not of that yielding tem- 
per. He possessed the inflexible spirit 
of perseverance, and firmness of mind, 
which seemed to entitle him to success 
in an honest and honourable pursuit, 
and such indeed as seemed to deserve 
a more successful issue for his endea- 
vours. He was always conscious that 
his motives to action were virtuous, 
and that the path which he had mark- 
ed out was fair and honest, and he be- 
lieved that while he maintained integ- 
rity of heart and conduct, he might 
humbly hope for the protection of 
that wise and good Providence which 
governs the world. Under such im- 
pressions he prepared for another voy- 
age. In an open boat, with a small 
cargo, h,e again directed his course to- 
wards the island of Nantucket. The 
weather was favourable, and he arrived 
safely at the destined port. The 
course of adverse events which he had 
experienced, had taught him the useful 
lesson of fortitude amidst personal and 
pecuniary sufferings, and he was now 
to learn another, not less important, 
but of a very different tenor. Hither- 
to all his attempts in trade had been un- 
successful ; the current continually set 
against him, but now it began to 
change — the tide of his affairs became 
favourable, and bore him along in a 
prosperous course. At Nantucket he 
disposed of his little cargo to consider. 
able advantage. The profits of this 
voyage encouraged and enabled him to 
enlarge his plans. He returned to his 



native place near West-port, (Massa- 
chusetts) and erected a covered boat 
of 12 tons burthen. He hired a per- 
son to aid him as a seaman, and made 
many and frequent coasting voyages to 
different parts of the State of Connecti- 
cut. He continued in this trade with 
general advantage, until he arrived at 
his twenty-fourth year. He now 
concluded to settle himself at home 
for some time, and enjoy thefruit of his 
labours in the mild pleasures of domes- 
tic life. He was about twenty-five 
years old, when he married a native of 
the soil, a descendant of the tribe lo 
which his motherbelonged. He pass- 
ed a few years in agricultural employ- 
ments, during which time his family 
increased, and he perceived that a re- 
newal of his trading concerns would be 
necessary to meet the new calls on his 
funds. Until the time of his fatlier's 
decease, Paul had not received the be- 
nefit of literary instruction. He was 
so entirely untutored in books that he 
could not read a line, and scarcely 
knew the letters of the alphabet. 
Notwithstanding this disadvantage, he 
was not insensible to the blessings of 
literary knowledge, on the contrary he 
had occupied his moments of leisure in 
the improvement of his mind so wisely, 
that at the period of his marriage, he 
could read and write, and was so weil 
skilled in figures that he was able to 
resolve all the common rules of Arith- 
metical calculation. His head now 
began to teem with projects more ex- 
tensive than he had hitherto conceived, 
but he found himself almost entirely 
ignorant of that science which was in- 
dispensibly necessary to their execu- 
tion. In his coasting voyages he expe- 
rienced the great inconveniencies which 
arose from his defect in nautical know- 
ledge. He discovered that without 
ample information in the science of na- 
vigation, he was, at times, even in the 
coasting trade, subject to defeats and 
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hazards from which all his prudence 
and good sense could not protect him. 
What then would be his condition, if 
his little barqiie were exposed on the 
wide and fathomless ocean, without a 
single land-markj without a visible star 
to direct him in his course. He had 
formed plans for distant voyages, but 
he was sensible that if he attempted to 
traverse the great deep without ade- 
quate knowledge of the necessary sci- 
ence, his little ark, his treasures, and 
their master, would probably perish in 
the pathless wilderness of billows. 
His mind did not shrink from its tasks 
when it perceived commdn difficulties 
in the way of their completion. The 
man who without education, from an 
humble_farmer formed himself into a 
boat-builder, and trader on dangerous, 
ahd, to him, unknown coasts, will not 
easily yield to discouragement* Paul 
had been schooled amidst toils, dangers, 
and opposing circumstances, and his 
understanding was prepared for new 
and more arduous exercises. He re- 
solved to acquire the necessary science. 
An old friend* who was skilled in 
the needful theory of mathematical 
learning, cheerfully aided Paul in hi3 
inquiry, and In the short space of two 
Weeks taught him the first principles of 
navigation. Paul's active mind was- 
alive to every circumstance connected 
with his new schemes, he therefore 
eagerly received the lessons of his in- 
structor and comprehended their de- 
signs and utility. The door of know- 
ledge being unlocked, and having been 
led over the threshold, he speedily en- 
tered its secret chambers, and made 
himself master of the necessary trea- 
sures. He now arranged his affairs for 
his new expedition. The farm which 
he occupied was too remote for con- 
venience, from the sea-port. He hired 
a small house, which had usually been 
occupied as a shoe-maker's shop, on 
West-port river, and removed his fami- 
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ly to it. A boat of eighteen tons was 
immediately procured, and he set out 
to practise the theory of navigation 
which he had so lately acquired. He 
sailed to the banks of Newfoundland 
in quest of codfish; his wishes were gra- 
tified, and he returned home with a 
valuable cargo. This important ad- 
venture was the foundation of an ex« 
tensive and profitable fishing establish- 
ment from West-port river 

This establishment continued for a 
considerable length of time, and was 
the source of an honest and comfort- 
able living to many of the inhabitants 
of West-port. In the autumn and 
winter succeeding hia first fishing voy- 
age, Paul passed his time at home in 
the erection of a house for the accom- 
modation of hisgrowingfamily. After 
seeing them pleasantly settled, he re. 
turned to his boat and made a second 
fishing voyage to Newfoundland. Oa 
his return from this voyage he was pre- 
sented with ah opportunity for making 
himself acquainted with new modes of 
trade. He was offered a station as 
mate, on board a vessel between thirty 
and forty tons burthen, about to sail 
for a port in North: Carolina. He 
accepted the offer. His intelligence 
and integrity -in the performance of his 
duties, on his return to West-port, re- 
commended him to the owners of the 
vessel, and they committed her to his 
command. He was directed to pro- 
ceed to the Straits of Belle-isle on a 
whaling voyage. When Paul arrived 
on the fishing ground, he found there, 
four regular traders, completely equip- 
ped with proper boats and harpoons, 
&c. for catching whales. Paul dis- 
covered that he had not made suitable 
preparations for the business, he had 
only two boats, one good and well 
calculated for the dangerous toils, the 
other old, leaky, and almost useless. 
He had ten hands on board, all inex- 
perienced in the nature «f their voyage, 
*q 
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and Paul himself was almost equally 
ignorant. For although he had been 
engaged in two whaling adventures, he 
was then very young, and though he 
had rowed a boat in pursuit of the 
monster of the deep, he had nev«r 
thrown'a harpoon. When the regular 
traders learned their condition, they 
withdrew from the customary practice 
of such voyages, and refused to mate 
with his crew. Paul however was not 
to be driven from his purpose by the 
hostile determination of the traders. 
He resolved to do all that was in his 
power towards the success of his voy- 
age. When the traders were made 
acquainted with his refusion, they 
thought it most prudent to accede to 
the usual practice, as they apprehended 
his crew, by their ignorance*- might 
alarm and drive the whales from their 
reach, and thus defeat their- voyages. 
They associated and engaged earnestly 
in pursuit of their game. During the 
season, they took seven whale?. The 
circumstances which had taken place 
roused the amliition of Paul sand his 
crew, they -were diligent and enterpris- 
ing, and they had the honour of killing 
six of the seVen whales ; two of those 
fell by Paul's own hands. He return- 
ed home in due reason, heayily freight- 
ed with oil and bone. He arrived in 
the autumn of 1793, being then about 
his thirty-fourth year. 

His owners 3ent him off to Phila- 
delphia to dispose of his cargo. His 
pecuniary circumstances were by this 
time so much improved that he resolved 
to recommence business on his own 
account. While in Philadelphia he 
purchased iron necessary to make bolts 
and other work suitable for a schooner 
of 60 or 70 tons, and soon after his 
return to West-port, the keel for the 
new vessel was laid. In 1795 his 
schooner of 69 tons burthen was 
launched, and called " The Ranger." 
Paul possessed two small fishing boats, 
but his money was exhausted, and the 



cargo for his new vessel would require 
a considerable sum beyond his present 
stock. 

To supply his wants he sold his two 
boats, and placed on board his schooner 
a cargo valued at 2000 dollars. He 
had not sufficient information of the 
commercial condition of the different 
parts of the United States to direct 
him on such a course as would yield 
a certain profit on his cargo, but he 
supposed some .of the Southern States 
would furnish a market where he could 
trade without loss. He sailed to Nor- 
folk on the Chesapeak Bay, and there 
learned that a very plentiful crop of 
Indian corn had> been gathered that 
year on the eastern shore of Maryland, 
and. that he could procure a schooner 
load, for a low, price, at Vienna, on 
the Nanticoke. river. Thither he 
speedily sailed, but on his arrival the 
people were filled with astonishment 
and alarm. A vessel owned and com- 
manded by a person of colour, and 
manned :with a crew of the same com- 
plexion, was unprecedented and sur- 
prising. The white inhabitants were 
stiruck with apprehensions of the in- 
jurioua^effects which such circumstances 
would have on the minds of their slaves, 
but perhaps they were still more fear- 
ful that, under the veil of commerce, 
he bad arrived among them with hos- 
tile intentions. They probably sus- 
pected that he wished secretly to kindle 
the spirit of rebellion, and excite a 
destructive revolt among their slaves. 
Under these notions several persons as- 
sociated them,selves for the purpose of 
preventing Paul from entering his vessel, 
or remaining among them. On ex- 
amination, his papers were found to be 
correct, and the Custom-house officers 
could not legally refuse the entry of 
his vessel. Paul combined prudence 
with resolution* Although hisschooner 
was entered in opposition to the, associ- 
ation, he did not assume an air of tri- 
umph, or use .the language of defiance 
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to his opposerj. He conducted him- 
self with candour, modesty and firm- 
ness, and all his crew behaved, not 
only inoffensively, but with a concilia- 
ting propriety. In a few days the ini- 
mical associacion vanished, and the in- 
habitants treated. himself and his crew 
with re3pect, and even kindness. 
Many of the most respectable people 
visited hjs vessel, and in consequence 
ofthe pressing invitation of one of 
them, Paul dined with his family in 
the town. Instead of enmity he re- 
ceived caresses ; such is the conse- 
quence of good sense, candour and 
good conduct, they frequently convert 
enemies into friends. In three weeks 
Paul sold his cargo, and received into his 
schooner 3000 bushels of Indian corn. 
With this corn he returned to West- 
port ; that article being in great de- 
mand ; his cargo sold rapidly, and 
yielded him a profit of 1000 dolbrs. 
He reloaded his vessel, sailed for Nor- 
folk, sold his cargo and took in another, 
which, on his return proved as profi- 
table as his first voyage. The home 
market was now amply supplied with 
corn, and it became necessary to seek 
a different employment for his vessel. 
He sailed to Passamaquoddy in search 
of a cargo. When he arrived at the 
river, James Brian, a merchant of Wil- 
mington (Delaware State) made him 
a liberal offer for his vessel ta carry a 
load of plaister. Paul thought the 
proposed price for the freight would 
equal the profits of anf other business 
he should be likely to do there, and 
embraced his terms. Some time in 
the year 1797, he took on board the 
load of Gypsum and proceeded to 
Wilmington (Delaware). Since that 
period one or other of the vessels in 
which Paul is concerned, has annually 
made one or two voyages to the same 
port. 

During the year 1797, after his re- 
turn home, Paul purchased the shoe- 



maker's shop, and the adjoining farm, 
in which he had placed his little fa* 
mily, when he .commenced the business 
of merchant sailor. For the farm and 
its improvements he paid 3,500 dol- 
lars, and placed it under the manage* 
ment of his brother, who is a farmer. 
By judicious plans, and diligence in 
their execution, Paul has gradually in- 
creased his property, and by upright- 
ness of conduct he has gained theesieem, 
and regard of his fellow citizens. In 
the year 1!!00 he was concerned in one 
half the expenses of erecting a brig of 
162 tons burthen, which portion he 
still holds. To his brother belongs 
one-fourth, and the other fourth is 
owned by persons not related to his 
family. 

The ship Alpha, of 268 tons car- 
penter's measure, of which Paul owns 
three-fourths, was built in 1S0G. Of 
this vessel he is the commander; the 
crew of which consists of seven men of 
colour, all of whom are related by 
blood to their Captain. The mate, 
Thomas Wainer, a nephew of Paul 
Cuffee, has been intrusted as captain 
with a brig during two voyages to Eu- 
rope. His talents are fully adequate to 
his present station, and his character 
renders him worthy of it. The ship 
is now under charter from Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, to Savannah in Georgia, 
and from thence to Liverpool in Eng- 
land. On his arrival in England, Paul 
had the offer of a freight by William 
Rotch, jun of New Bedford, (Massa- 
chusetts) from Liverpool to Russia, 
and from thence to some part of the 
United States. 

William Rotch, jun. is a very res- 
pectable member of the Society of 
Quakers, and a merchant whose unim- 
peachable character is well known in 
the United States, and in many of the 
mercantile cities of Europe. He has 
known Paul Cuffee for many jears, 
and the confidence which he reposes 
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in him is a very strong testimony in 
favour of Paul's abilities and honesty. 

There are two circumstances of some 
importance in the life of Paul Cuffee, 
which should not be passed over in 
silence. The time when they took 
place is unknown to the writer of this 
memoir, but he has a cqrrect knowledge 
of their particular facts. 

Paul and his brother John pufFee 
were called on by the collector of the 
district in which they resided, lor pay- 
ment of a pergonal tax. It appeared 
to them that, by the laws of the con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, taxation 
and the whole rights of citizenship 
were united. If the laws demanded 
of them the payment of personal 
taxes, the same laws must necessarily 
and constitutionally invest them with 
the rights of representing, and being 
represented in the State Legislature. 
But they had never been considered 
as entitled to the privilege of voting 
at elections, nor of being elected to 
places of trust and honour. Under 
those circumstances, being djvested 
of the rights of Freemen, they be- 
lieved themselves exempted from 
the burthens of taxation, and there- 
fore refused payment of the demands. 
The collector resorted to the force of 
the laws to obtain the amount of the 
taxes. After many delays of the 
judicial procedure and vexatious en- 
tanglements of the law, Paul and his 
brother deemed it most prudent to 
silence the suit by payment of the 
demands. But they resolved, if it 
were possible, to obtain the rights 
which they believed to be connected 
With taxation. They presented a 
respectful petition to the State Legis- 
lature, stating their condition, and 
requesting the passing of such a law 
as should clear up the uncertainty, 
and either exempt all persons of co- 
lour from liability to taxation, or in- 
sure for them the rights and immuni- 
ties belonging to other taxable free-: 
men. This petition was received 



nnd read in the Legislature. From 
some individuals it met with a warm 
and almost indignant opposition. 
There was, however, a considerable 
majority favourable to their requests; 
they perceived the propriety and 
justice of the petition, and with an 
honourable magnanimity, in defiance 
of the prejudice of the times, they 
passed 3 law rendering all free per- 
sons of colour liable to taxation, ac- 
cording to the ratio established for 
white men, and granting them all 
the privileges belonging to other ci« 
tizens. This was a day equally ho- 
nourable to the petitioners and the 
Legislature. A day which ought tq 
be gratefully remembered by every 
person of colour within the bounda- 
ries of Massachusetts, and the names 
pf John and Paul Cujlee should al- 
ways be-united with its recollection. 

With the other circumstance there 
are several incidents connected, so 
peculiarly delicate in their nature, 
that we cannot enter into all those mi- 
nute details whicj) would present a 
true picture to the mental eye, and 
give the event all that interest which 
properly belopgs to it. We must at 
present be contented with a general 
and brief history of the fact. Paul 
had experienced the many disad- 
vantages of his very limited educati- 
pn, ami he resolved, as far as it was 
practicable, to relieve his children 
from similar embarrassments. The 
neighbourhood had neither a tutor 
nor a sehopl-house. Many of the ci- 
tizens were desirous that a school 
should be established. Paul propo- 
sed a meeting of the inhabitants for 
the purpose of making such arrange- 
ments as should accomplish the desi- 
red object. The collision of opinion 
respecting mode and place, occasion- 
ed the meeting tq separate without 
arriving at any conclusion ; several 
niee'tiugs of the same nature were 
called, but all were unsuccessful in 
their issue. Perceiving that all ef- 
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forts to procure a union of sentiment 
wef£ fruitless, Paul set himself to 
work in earnest, and had a suitable 
house built on his own ground. 
A master was procured, and the 
school open to all who pleased to 
sepd their children. Paul's money 
paid for the house, but he never de- 
manded rent for it, nor endeavoured 
to obtain auy extraordinary authority 
jo the control or regulation of the 
school. Is this true benevolence? 
Let those who read judge for them- 
selves. 

We learn that a brig of 100 tons 
burthen is now, in the latter part of 
the year 1806, building at West-port, 
jyiassacliusetts, one half of which is 
owned by Paul CufFee., 

Since the year 1797, Captain Cuf- 
fee and his coloured crew have fre- 
quently visited Wilmington, and 
their conduct has always furnished 
strong testimony in favour of the be- 
lief that the descendants of Africa 
are not .inferior to Europeans or A- 
mericans in moral or intellectual ca- 
pacity. On being questioned res- 
pecting the religious profession of his 
parents and himself, Paul replied, 
" I do not know that my father or 
mother were ever adopted as mem- 
bers of any society, but they followr 
ed the Quaker meeting," and as to 
Paul's religion, he has walked in the 
steps of his Father, and is willing to 
.give the right hand of fellowship to 
that people who walk nigh to God, 
called the children of light. 

The following add it ion to the foregoing 
account, is made from the Liverpool 
Mercury. 

After Paul's return in 1806, the 
brig Traveller, of 109 tons burthen 
was built at West-port, of one half of 
which he if the owner. After this 
period Paul, being extensively en- 
gaged in his mercantile and agricul- 
tural pursuits, resided at Westport. 

For several years previous to this. 



Paul had tgrned his attention to the 
colony of Sierra Leon a, and was in- 
duced to believe from his communi- 
cations from Europe and other 
sources, that his endeavours to con- 
tribute to its welfare, and to that of 
his fellow men, might not be ineffec- 
tual. Under these impressions he 
sailed for Sierra Leona in the com- 
mencement of 1811, in the brig 
Traveller; his nephew Thomas 
Wainer, being the Captain. He ar- 
rived thereafteratwo months passage, 
and resided there about the same 
length of time. The African Insti- 
tution apprised of his benevolent de- 
signs, applied for and obtained a li- 
cense, which being forwarded to 
Paul Cuftee, induced him to come 
to this country, with a cargo of'Afri-» 
can produce. For the more effectual 
promotion of his primary intention, 
he left his nephew Thomas Wainer 
in the colony, and with the same dis- 
interested views brought with him to 
England Aaron Richards, a native of 
Sierra Leona, with a view of educa- 
tinghim, and particularly of instruct- 
ing him in the art of navigation. 
From the exertions of one individual, 
however ardently engaged, we ought 
not to form too high expectations, 
but from the little information we 
have obtained of his endeavours a- 
oiongst the colonists at Sierra Leona, 
and the open reception which he met 
with amongst them, there are strong 
grounds of hope that be has not sowu 
the seeds of improvemet.it upon an 
unfruitful soil. 

He arrived here a few weeks since 
in the brig Traveller, (consigned to 
W. and R. Rathbone,) navigated by 
eight men of colour, and an appren- 
tice boy; and it is but justice to the 
crew, to observe, that during their 
stay, they have been rematkable for 
their good conduct and proper be- 
haviour, and that the greatest cor- 
diality appears to prevail among 
them. 

Since Pau) Coffee's arrival he has 
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been twice in London, the second 
time at the request of the board of 
the African Institution, who were 
desirous of consulting with him as to 
the best means of carrying their be- 
nevolent views respecting Africa into 
effect. 

From the preceding memoir, the 
reader must have become acquainted 
with the prominent features of Paul 
Coffee's character. A sound under- 
standing, united with energy and per- 
severance, seems to have rendered 
him capable of surmounting difficul- 
ties which would have discouraged 
an ordinary mind; whilst the failures, 
which have attended his well con- 
certed plans, have rather resulted 
from casualties, than from error in 
judgment. 

Born under peculiar disadvantages, 
deprived of the benefits of early edu- 
cation, and his meridian spent in toil 



and vicissitudes, he has struggled 
under disadvantages which have sel- 
dom occurred in the career of any 
individual. Yet under the pressure 
of these difficulties, he seems to have 
fostered dispositions of mind which 
qualify him for any station of life 
to which he may be introduced. 

His person is tall, well formed and 
athletic ; his deportment conciliating, 
yet dignified and serious His pru- 
dence strengthened by parental care 
and example, no doubt guarded him 
in his youth, when exposed to the 
dissolute company which unavoid- 
ably attends a seafaring life; whilst 
religion, influencing his mind by its 
secret guidance in silent reflection, 
has in advancing manhood, added to 
the brightness of his character, and 
instituted or confirmed his disposition 
to practical good. 



DETACHED ANECDOTES. 



VERSATILITY OF GENIUS. 

" /^UYTON DE MORVEAU," 
^7 says a late fugitive tour in 
France, " is one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of the age, both for 
the prodigious extent of his acquire- 
ments, and the versatility of his 
powers. His history is exceedingly 
curious. He was before the Revo- 
lution Attorney-General in the Par- 
liament of Dijon, and at the head 
of the bar in his native province. 
He was sent to the legislative as- 
sembly in 1789, and became first 
the Secretary, and then President 
of that body in 1792. Here he dis- 
tinguished himself as a financier, 
and as a most infuriate republican. 
In the convention of which he was 
made a member* "he co-operated 
zealously in all the views and atro- 
cities of Jacobinism, and voted for 
the death of the King with marked 



asperity. He- afterwards acted as 
Secretary to the convention, and as 
a member of the committee of pub- 
lic safety. He was sent by the con- 
vention to the army of the Moselle, 
to superintend the aerostatic expedi- 
tions; and at the battle of Fleurus, 
was seen hovering over the French 
army in a balloon. He became sub- 
sequently a member of the council 
of live hundred, and was there con- 
spicuous, in the department of fi. 
nance, and of inland navigation. 
He presented at the same time va- 
rious and very able reports, on ques- 
tions connected with the physical 
sciences and the arts. In 1800, he 
was appointed Administrator of the 
the mint, and director of the poly- 
technic-school, and in 1804-, an offi- 
cer of the legion of honour, &c. I 
saw him in 1807 as President of the 
first'class of the Institute, and rank- 



